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TWO ALSATIAN PATRIOTS OF THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY 1 



While Sebastian Brant, the famous author of the Ship of 
Fools, was city clerk of Strassburg, he received one day in the 
year 1501 the following strange letter from his friend Jakob 
Wimpfeling, the well-known Alsatian humanist, who was also 

1 For the controversy between Jakob Wimpfeling and Thomas Murner the 
following books and letters have been taken into consideration. 
1501. Wimpfeling's letter to Sebastian Brant. 
Jan. 13, 1502. Wimpfeling's Germania with preface of Oct. 14, 1501, printed 

Jan. 15, 1502. (not 1501, as in the original print). 
Feb. 16, 1502. Murner's letter to Wimpfeling, in which he admits that he is 

the author of another Germania. 
June 14, 1502. Murner in Solothurn at the meeting of the Franciscans of his 

province delivers an oration. 
July 24, 1502. Murner's letter to Geiler von Kaisersberg, in which he accuses 

Geiler of having attacked him in one of his sermons. 
July 26, 1502. Wimpfeling replies to this letter in the name of his friend 

Geiler and criticizes Murner severely, making uncalled for remarks about 

his father. 
Aug. 21, 1502. Murner's Germania Nova is printed. It is suppressed by the 

magistrate of Strassburg by an order issued in the same month. 
Aug. 29, 1502. Wimpfeling's letter to Murner, censuring him for the publica- 
tion of his book. 
Sept. 2, 1502. Murner's reply to this letter. 
Sept. 1502. Declaratio Jacobi Wimpfelingi ad mitigandum adversarium. 

Declaration of Wimpfeling to conciliate his adversary. 
Sept. 1502. Defensio Germaniae Jac. Wimpfelingi. Defense of Wimpfeling 

by his pupils. 
Nov. 1592. Versiculi. Further defense of Wimpfeling by admiring friends, and 

condemnation of Murner. 
Nov. 1502. Murner's reply to all his opponents in his 'Honestorum poematum 

condigna laudatio, impudicorum vero miranda castigatio." Worthy praise 

of the just poems, rightful chastisement of the unworthy ones. 
1505. Murner laureate by Emperor Maximiliin at Worms. 
1515. Murner dedicates his translation of Virgil to Emperor Maxmilian who 

had made him a court chaplain. 
1520. Murner dedicates his "Appeal to the Nobility of the German Nation" 

to his Emperor Charles V. 
1648. The German version of Wimpfeling's Germania, edited by Hans Michel 

Moscherosch. Reprinted with introduction and notes by E. Voss. Wis- 
consin Academy 1907. 
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living at that time in Strassburg. It was written in Latin and 
in translation reads about as follows: 

In defense of the Roman King whom not only the flatterers of your con- 
temptible rival, but also secular preachers daily revile while apparently they 
are preaching the word of God, and further to offer to this free city the material 
to defend itself and clear itself from all guilt, in case some day it should be 
blamed for having mixed up in this feud, having tolerated these invectives 
against the emperor, for that purpose I send you the draft of a little book, 
which has fallen into my hands in a curious way. If your leisure permits, read 
it. And if you think that it does not contain anything bad and that it is not an 
unworthy book, you may communicate its contents to friends of whom you are 
sure that they know how to keep a secret. But under no circumstances must 
anybody find out from whom you received it. You may say that it was sent 
into your house while you were absent. You see how much danger there might 
be connected with this for the body and soul as well as for the reputation of the 
author. See to it that you soon tear this little note into the smallest bits or cast 
it into the flames. If you should consider the treatise entirely unworthy of 
being read, throw it also into the fire straightway so that it may be reduced 
to ashes. 

In this strange letter Wimpfeling refers to his little book 
Germania, the subject of this paper. Why he should have 
acted in such a mysterious way, it is hard to understand. 
But if he had any scruples about the publication of the book, 
Sebastian Brant must have succeeded in clearing them away 
completely, for with a dedication to the city council of Strass- 
burg, dated October 14, 1501, the book was printed and left the 
press in January of 1502, not in January 1501 as printed by 
mistake. In his dedication to the members of the city magis- 
trate Wimpfeling makes the following important statement 
which clearly indicates his reasons for publishing the booklet. 

"Many people are of the opinion, most reverent members of the Council, 
that your city of Strassburg and the other cities on this side of the Rhine towards 
sundown had been once upon a time in the hands of the kings of France. 
Through this the named kings are at times encouraged to reclaim these cities 
which from the time of the emperor Julius Octavianus down to the present 
day have always belonged to the Roman and not to the French Empire and 
have always closely adhered to it. Thus the Dauphin Lewis, the first born son 
of Charles VII of France, when in 1444 he invaded Helvetia, which is also called 
Alsatia, gave amongst other causes of his expedition also these, that he had to 
look after the rights of the house of France which extended according to his 
statement up to the Rhine, and for that reason he wanted to besiege your city 
of Strassburg. 

This error arose from an all too limited knowledge of the old Histories or 
written Chronicles, and the delusion of the French is strengthened by the fact 
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that we too sometimes wrongly believe that such is true and that some of our 
citizens have a stronger leaning towards the French than the German Empire. 
For we send from us at times to the French king ambassadors who are Semi- 
French (Semi-Galli) and when these are kindly received by the French, they 
use to agree with them and show themselves favorable to them in the hope 
that if the kings of France should gain our lands, they might under their rule 
attain honor and offices which they are convinced they could not possibly 
gain as long as the Roman eagles are ruling here. 

But I hope to be able with God's help to prove for the common best and 
benefit of your city, first by convincing deductions, second by trustworthy 
documents, and finally by the most reliable historians that your city and the 
other cities on the Rhine have never been subjected to the French." 

In fact, however, Wimpfeling's Germania was to serve a 
double purpose. In his dedication to the City Council he dwells 
only upon the first one. But his book is divided into two 
distinct parts, in accordance with the object he had in 
mind when he wrote it. In the first part the author wished to 
show his patriotism. By the hand of history he tried to prove, 
convincingly he thought, that the western Rhineland had 
never been subjected to the Gauls, that these regions since 
the time of the emperor Augustus had been genuine German 
provinces; that they had never been in French possession 
and that on that account France had no right to make claims 
upon the Alsatian cities. Roman emperors had hailed from 
Italy, Trace, Arabia, Pannonia and Illyricum, but never from 
Gaul. Charlemagne and his successors, whom some people 
were eager to designate as Frenchmen, had been Germans. 
Through Charlemagne the Roman Empire had come down to 
the Germans. Gaul had never extended up the river Rhine and 
Julius Caesar had been ignorant of the fact that the Vosges 
Mountains and Austrasia formed the border line between 
Gaul and Germania. 

For the sake of historical truth it must be stated here that 
Wimpfeling's proofs often rest on rather weak support. The 
existence of an old Celtic population in Alsace cannot be dis- 
puted. And if Wimpfeling criticizes Julius Caesar, because 
he puts the boundary line of Gaul up to the Rhine, we must 
admit that the author of the Commentaries was right in spite of 
the statements of Wimpfeling. 

But whatever we may have to say against this first part of 
Wimpfeling's Germania from an historical and critical point of 
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view, he surely deserves praise for his patriotitism which 
speaks out of every line. It may be well also to remember that 
in those days we could hardly expect an historical treatise 
that would satisfy the modern scientifically trained histor- 
ian, for the sources that are accessible to the modern scholar 
had not been opened up to the would-be historian at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. And we should at the 
same time remember how dangerous it is under all circum- 
stances and at all times to write historical treatises when 
blind fanaticism in the name of patriotism leads the pen of the 
historian. We know, however, that the German Emperor 
Maximilian everywhere confronted French intrigues, which 
after his death even induced the French king Francis to become 
an aspirant for the German Imperial Crown. Obviously 
attempts were made after the unlucky battle of Dornach 
and the peace treaty of Basle 1499, in which Basle was lost 
to the Empire, to seperate also Strassburg from the Roman 
Empire and to put it under French dominion. 

It may be true that the second part of Wimpfeling's Ger- 
mania was really much nearer to his heart than the first part, 
for, if in the first part Wimpfeling, the patriot, speaks, in the 
second part the humanist Jacob Wimpfeling comes to express 
his innermost feelings. Here he dwells at length upon the study 
of the Humaniora and the education of the youth. And after 
well meant admonitions to the Council and the citizens of 
Strassburg to cultivate all virtues and good morals, and espe- 
cially to look with favor upon the liberal arts and letters, he 
advances his proposition of establishing a new City School 
between the grades and the university, a gymnasium in the 
true and literal meaning of the word, a Vahtschul as he calls 
it in the German rendering of his Germania that was also 
submitted to the City Council alongside with the Latin version 
for those members of the Council probably that were a little 
rusty on their Latin. This German version of the Germania, 
however, was not put into print during the life time of Wimp- 
feling. It was rescued from oblivion 147 years later at the end 
of the thirty years war (after the signing of the treaty of 
Miinster and Osnabriick) by another German patriot, also 
a native of Alsace, by Hans Michael Moscherosch. In 1907 
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it was republished by me in the Transactions of the Wisconsin 
Academy with an introduction and notes. 

I am however only concerned in this paper with the first part 
of Wimpfeling's Germania, the earliest attempt to my knowledge 
of writing a history of Alsace and discussing the question of the 
nationality and state allegiance of the Alsatians. 

Wimpfeling's treatise was favorably received by the magis- 
trate of Strassburg and as a token of appreciation he was 
given twelve gold ducats. Wimpfeling's friends and admirers 
among the humanists not only in Alsatia, but all over the empire 
were proud of his publication and praised him for it in poetry 
and prose after the fashion of those days. But there arose all 
at once opposition to his book from a direction from which 
Wimpfeling hardly would have anticipated it, from a young 
Franciscan scholar, who thus far had been on especially friendly 
terms with the venerable humanist. This opponent was 
Thomas Murner. 

After having spent seven years since his admission to priest- 
hood at the very early age of nineteen, in all the leading univer- 
sities of the continent, Thomas Murner returned to Strassburg 
in 1500 and soon made a name for himself as a popular 
preacher, following in the foot-steps of Geiler von Keisers- 
berg, the famous preacher at the Strassburg cathedral. 

After reading Wimpfeling's Germania this young scholar, 
fresh from the universities where he had taken part in many a 
debate, could not help noticing some of the very weak points 
in Wimpfeling's argumentation. And for sheer fun, if not 
deviltry, for he was a born satirist and his pen ever flowed 
easily, he sat down and wrote a reply, a refutation of the Ger- 
mania, taking issue with the learned Wimpfeling. Of course 
he had no thought of ever publishing this whimsical produc- 
tion. 

And, when soon after this, he was once more a guest at the 
hospitable home of Wimpfeling and the question of the much 
talked about Germania, for it must have created some sensation, 
was broached, he probably in his youthful spirit was bold enough 
to dare to get himself into a debate with his venerable master, 
and in the course of it let it out that he knew of another 
Germania that by no means agreed with Wimpfeling's de- 
ductions. However, as soon as he discovered how chagrined 
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and offended and hurt Wimpfeling became after this hasty 
and unexpected overture, Murner regretted what he had said 
in his youthful eagerness and his love of a spirited debate 
and on February 16, 1502 sent the following letter to Wimp- 
feling. 

Thomas Murner to Jacob Wimpfeling. I was foolish enough to see you 
dearest father and best teacher in a most absurd light. I regarded you a differ- 
ent Wimpfeling than the man I have beheld with my eyes, devoted to all the 
humanities of a better life. Wherefore I declare, trusting to your paternal 
clemency, that I am the author of this lucubration against your Germania. 
Let these things to which I have given expression by my irate pen be lulled 
and destroyed, because I was guilty of distrusting you. Nevertheless I send 
you the unfinished manuscript. I beg that I may be yours, best master, hoping 
that you will regard me most loyal to you. From our cloister on the 16 of 
February 1502. 

Wimpfeling, who was very vain and spoiled and who could 
not stand any criticism, as we know from the many and bitter 
controversies in which he was involved, took a dislike, it 
seems, after this incident to his young friend, although he 
had good reason to consider the whole matter closed and ami- 
cably settled. For Murner had himself acknowledged his folly, 
had handed over to him his unfinished manuscript, the reply 
to his Germania, and had authorized him to destroy it. We 
have no reason, however, to surmise that Wimpfeling broke 
entirely with Murner, but their friendship had probably cooled 
considerably, perhaps also on the part of Murner. 

The correspondence between Wimpfeling and Murner was 
opened up again in July, when Wimpfeling took it upon him- 
self to reply to Murner in the name of Geiler von Keisersberg, 
to whom Murner had addressed a letter in which he com- 
plained that Geiler had attacked him in one of his sermons. 
We have good reason to believe that Geiler was perfectly 
sincere and innocent in this matter, that he never thought 
of offending or ridiculing Murner publicly. Wimpfeling's 
letter however contained passages that were meant to hurt 
and that did hurt Murner, especially where he refers to his 
father in such an offensive and certainly uncalled for manner. 
He speaks of him as a former common cobbler, who later 
became a quack lawyer. 

This letter to which other things may have come that are 
beyond our control, but which it would not be difficult to point 
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out, the opposition of the friars to the plans and projects of 
Wimpfeling with reference to the newly to be established 
City School, unguarded remarks on the part of Wimpfeling, 
the anger of the Semi-Galli whom Wimpfeling had so severely 
censured and accused of lack of patriotism, all these things 
taken together induced Murner to rewrite his refutation of 
Wimpfelings' Germania after all and to publish it in book 
form. 

When Murner's printed booklet which bore the title 
Germania Nova, came into Wimpfeling's hands, he was simply 
beside himself. He now wrote another letter to Murner in 
which he put aside all former restraint, and the break between 
the two men became complete. I cannot go into the details of 
this literary fight, into which all the friends and pupils of 
Wimpfeling were drawn and which finally degenerated into 
a coarse attack upon the person of Murner, the culprit who had 
dared to attack the venerable master. Of course Murner, too, 
wielded his pen to pay his opponents back in their own coin. 
He was accused of everything bad imaginable and finally 
charged with lack of patriotism as well as with downright 
treason. It is against this latter attack that I wish to defend 
him. For this purpose it will be necessary to examine more 
closely the little book that aroused such terrible anger and 
opposition. 

In the foreword Murner states that the object of his 
treatise, is to throw light upon the early history of Strassburg 
which had been treated by certain people more in a poetic than 
in an historical manner. The first point that he makes against 
Wimpfeling reads: Galli fuere Romanorum reges. Whether he 
would have translated it: Gauls or Frenchmen have been Ro- 
man kings, I do not know, for the chief trouble both in Wimpfel- 
ing's and Murner's so-called historical treatises is this, that the 
single Latin word Galli must serve both of them to express 
the three words meaning Gauls, Franconians and Frenchmen. 
Charlemagne, maintains Murner, was a Gaul and a native 
of Austrasia belonging to Gaul. Only later in life Charlemagne 
preferred to call himself a German. 

Wimpfeling had tried to prove the German descent of 
Charlemagne by the German proverbial saying: You could 
not do that even if you were as clever as King Pippin. From 
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this he drew the following conclusion: Since Charlemagne 
was the son of Pippin, and Germans were not conversant with 
foreign names, Pippin must, of course, have been a German. 
To this Murner cleverly replies: But King Arthur and the 
knights of his Round Table as well as king Solomon live in 
German proverbs, but nobody would call them German on 
that account. Therefore Wimpfeling's deduction must be 
wrong. And if Wimpfeling calls attention to the fact that 
Charlemagne wrote German books, that he gave his children 
German and not French names, Murner remarks, that it must 
not be forgotten, however, that Charlemagne had a French 
education, that he spoke French, just as the present emperor 
Maximilian masters both German and French. And if Char- 
lemagne resided in Germany, built German churches and 
cloisters, founded German cities and strongholds, even chose 
his burial place in Germany, again it should be remembered 
that Charles had been in Paris and Rome as well, that it was 
he who founded the university of Paris and that he certainly 
had done as much for France as for Germany. 

If Wimpfeling maintained that the German tribes would 
not have recognized Charles as their ruler, if he had not been 
German, Murner calls attention to the fact that Charlemagne 
did not come to Germany as a conqueror like Caesar and 
Augustus, but in order to spread the Christian faith and that 
as Christians the Germans had cheerfully submitted to his rule. 

That Strassburg belonged once upon a time to Gaul is 
further proved, according to Murner, by the lily of the arms 
of the Free City, which proof even Wimpfeling had not entirely 
rejected. It is further proved by the colors of the flag of the 
city of Strassburg about which Wimpfeling had written again 
more like a poet than a historian. For the colors of the flag 
of the city go back to a special honor bestowed upon the city 
by Charlemagne for the bravery that its citizens exhibited 
in the wars against the infidels. 

But (and this is important for Murner, the patriot and 
loyal Alsatian) since the same emperor, already before the divi- 
sion of the Empire had raised Strassburg to the position of a 
Free City of the Empire, the question of the reclaiming of 
Strassburg by France could not be raised at all, nor was it 
right to speak in this connection of Gallic servitude. It was 
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true that the city later when an attempt was made to annex 
it to France, changed its flag and put the picture of the Holy 
Virgin on it, because she saved the city from the enemy. 
From this fact dated also the oath of the Strassburg citizens 
and the inscription upon the city seal, which reads: Holy 
Virgin, pray the Father to protect the people and the city. 
In the same academic way Murner tries to prove that Gauls 
ruled over the region of Strassburg. King Clovis, he says 
built the tower of Strassburg, Pippin was a subject of Chilperich, 
therefore a Gaul. Later, it is true, the Roman Empire and Alsace 
with it, passed by the will of God over to German Kings, and 
on that account God would never permit that Strassburg should 
again be united with France. 

And towards the end of his Germanic Nova Murner takes 
up the unjust reproach of Wimpfeling against those Strass- 
burgers who were said to have acted unpatriotically when 
sent to France as ambassadors. This reproach Murner calls 
an insult not only to the ambassadors but to the whole city 
which knew well enough whom it should pick out as ambassador, 
for in the whole Empire the citizens of Strassburg were known 
as good and loyal Germans. Finally Murner asks Wimpfeling 
not to receive this booklet in an unkindly manner, because 
it had only to do with the matter that he had treated and not 
with his person, for he respected his learning and his unblem- 
ished moral conduct of life very highly. 

This is in a few words the outline of Murner's much talked 
about, but, I am afraid, little read book, the Germania Nova, 
which he published together with the address he had given 
at Solothurn during the meeting of the Order of his province 
in June of 1502. 

If we look at Wimpfeling's Gerlnania and at Murner's 
Germania Nova a little more closely, we cannot help detecting 
that both of these treatises are full of factitious statements, 
and that misconceptions have crept in, for, as I have mentioned 
before, there was not yet a science of history at the beginning 
of the 16th century. 

Germania cisalpina was included by Roman authors in 
Gallia belgica, but the land itself was inhabited by people 
of German descent, so that with regard to the soil this region 
could be included in Gaul, but with regard to the population 
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and its language it belonged — and that is true today — to Ger- 
mania. 

The question of Charlemagne's nationality has been raised 
anew quite recently by the Academy of Paris, but not conclu- 
sively decided. That his mother tongue was German, his 
biographer Einhard attests, but the position of his father 
as Majordomus (Stewart) in Neustria and Burgundy as well 
as his birthplace make the whole matter again debatable and 
uncertain. Both Wimpfeling and Murner, steeped in the 
traditions of their time, make statements that we cannot accept. 
Wimpfeling and Murner both call Charlemagne the founder 
of the university of Paris, it was founded, however, much 
later, in 1206. Wimpfeling talks of Austrasia at the time 
of Caesar, Murner of Clovis as the founder of Strassburg 
Cathedral (in reality the cathedral was built during the 15th 
century), Murner of Charlemagne who made Strassburg a 
free Imperial City (that happened also much later). As I 
have pointed out before, the worst misstatements and mis- 
understandings, however, are due to the fact that the Latin 
word Galli now is applied to the old Celts in Gaul, now to the 
Merovingian Franconians and then again to the French 
of later centuries. If, however, the opponents of Murner who 
had been called into the arena by their master Wimpfeling, 
make it a point to slander Murner, and especially to accuse 
him of lack of patriotism, even calling him a traitor, I wish 
to say a word in his defense. As they did not read his book 
they entirely overlooked the fact that he as well as Wimpfeling 
considers the claims of the French upon Strassburg and the 
other Alsatian cities as entirely without foundation. However 
unimportant Murner's little book may have been, it hardly 
can be called traitorous and dangerous to the Empire. 

Nevertheless Wimpfeling and his followers succeeded in 
winning the Council of Strassburg entirely over to their side. 
On the second of August 1520 Thomas Murner was summoned 
to appear before the Magistrate in session, and he had solemnly 
to swear, not to give the books that he had written against 
Wimpfeling out of his hands, nor to sell them or give them 
away without the knowledge and pleasure of the City Judge 
and the Council. 
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That explains why the little book that aroused such an 
animosity and furore amongst Wimpfeling and his admiring 
friends has become so rare. As far as we know there is only 
one copy of the original in existence now, the one in the Library 
of the City Council of Luzern in Switzerland (Helvetia). 
Of the 600 copies that were printed, only six had been sold, 
and the printer also had to swear that he would not reprint 
or republish it in any form. This order of the Council of Strass- 
burg was confirmed, no doubt at the instigation and through 
the influence of Wimpfeling's friends, by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. In 1503 the latter sent his secretary Peter Voltsch 
expressly to Strassburg to prevent the exportation of a book 
with the contents of which he was hardly familiar, but the author 
of which he created two years later at Worms a poet laureate, 
a sure proof that Murner was certainly not looked upon by 
the authorities as a man who might endanger the safety of the 
Empire, betray his own country, and play into the hands 
of the French. The same emperor appointed Murner a few 
years later a court chaplain, and in recognition of this fact 
Murner dedicated to Emperor Maximilian his translation 
of Virgil. And to his successor Emperor Charles V Murner 
dedicated his famous "Appeal to the Nobility of the German 
Nation," newly edited by myself in Braune's reprints of rare 
books of the 16th and 17th centuries. Murner's loyalty and 
love of country is further shown in a great many passages 
of his other writings. For with Wimpfeling and others he 
sees the chief reason for the downfall and helplessness of the 
Empire in the disobedience of the princes, in the spirit of 
resistance against the Head of the Empire, and like Wimpfeling 
he preaches reform and a change of mind and tactics. 

In such vein certainly no one could write who planned at the 
same time, as his enemies maintained, the downfall of the Em- 
pire and the dismemberment of his native country. 

Ernst Voss 

University of Wisconsin 



